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FINDING FOLA DANCES IN TENNESSEE 


‘ While my wife and I were engaged in the — 
pastime of searciting in our memory for religious folk- 
: song, it was very abared that other bits of folk music 
should come to the surface: old love songs; old ballads; 
P Old fiddle tunes; and, over and over, the old Play-Party 
‘ ; Songs. After a time we began to reflect that these old 
of : Play-Party Songs constituted al body of folk lore quite 
as large as tne old white spirituals which wé were then . 
collecting and getting ready for publication. Still la- 
ter it began to dawn upon us that these things were really 
} ; flolk dances: distinctive American folk dances, too; thouch, * J 
we had been accustomed to think that Ameri ca4ras young 
and too cosmopolitan to have any folk dances of her own. 


When we had heard%the term "folk YSnces" used in any dis- 


cussion, it had always meant the dances of Old World peo- 


ples, many of which dantes had been brought 'to America 
by visitors, by books, and by imijerants, who: have 
been coming in a varying but Shonttine stream for three 
hundred years, / 

It is often said that dur country is a "neltine ot" 
which fuses all these alien races into a @mmon type of 
American citizen. How much in error is this idea is now 


apparent, as alien groups and alien ideas» threaten, not 


only our social order, but the very. existence 


of our nation, 
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In such a polyglot ponulstion it would seem to be vain . 

to. lock for any roelly American folk musio or folk. foneca. \.. 
But all of Americs is not thas. In our southern hills thnero 
ore Wide areas into which. no forcigners have ever cone; where aN 


almost every person is a direct and #ure-blooded descendant 
“of the English aud Seotch-Insh folk who cémc herc at the time 
of the Anerican Revolution, These people, found mainly in 
chnesseec and Kentucky, lived here for more than 6 hundred ycars 
‘béfore they were touched by the amazing econcmic and social pro- 
gress of other scotions of America. Thug they had time to de- 
velope distinctive and genuinely American customs and cultures, 
/- not found in any other part off our country, except as carried 
thers from these hills. anonal tae customs were none more in- 
teresting then the old Play-Party and the old Play-Pserty GamcSe 
‘That these unique folk have esdaped rdcognition, 
seems to be the result of a nutiber of circumstances. 

First: Thoy Were never called dances. Ths austwre reli- 
gious tradition of our southern mountains banned all forms of 
the dance, as essentially of tas devil. The young people, whose 
youthful spirits found joyous release in the rhythmic group 


¥ song, were forced to i:cep the steps and the action ‘within such 


‘limits that the word “*dance™ would not avply. Therefore, al- 


though they were dances, the fact has so long Been denied LxX- 


pression that it is, tc most people,’ a new idea. 


Second: They were not found to any great extent in the more 


S populous industrial: regions ef the North and East, where a 
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shifting cosmopoliten population vrevente heir developnent, 


but where alone they would have had opportunity to be recog- 
\ 


nized in literature. Thuy developed in the static civili- 
a4 _ zation of the hills, and disappsared when the industrial 
revolution finally reached their territory, 
Third; The more learned people of their ovn territory, 
taught in the literature and customs cf the North end East, 
rejected these games as crude and "seless and smacking of 
evil. mney were never recognized by our institutions of . C 
learning nor eccepted into the socicty of the more, cultured 
people,’ who scorned them.ds the coarse play of the ignorant. 
, ) This supercilious attitude still prevails, taking the form = 
of mockery and burlesqus whenever a "hill-bdilly" tune or a 
selection of "mountain music" is offered. + 
For these and,other reasons, the Piay-Party Games were | 
never incorporated into the literature aud) Social customs 
of educated America, and when our industrial progress ‘fin- 
ally brought the culture of the city into these more remote 
places, the Play-Party: perished, perhaps forever. 
From the foregoing discussion we are prepared to find 
that very little has been written about these old group 
dances. The first reliable book upon the subject appears 


to be The Play-Party in Indiana-, by Leah Jackson Wolford, 


a published by the Inaihna Historical Commission in 1916. 
Mrs. Wolford's material was gathered in Ripley County, 
Indiana, just across the Ohio River frori-the Kentueky hills. 


of the fifty-eight titles. in this book, some of which are 
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old songs bearing no. relation to the dances, several of which 
have no tunes written, and many of which have playing-direc- 
tions too ae to follow; We are able to find less than a 
‘dozen wnich positively be identified with those of middle 
Tennessee, though siujlarities ina number of then 
are such, as to. suggest derivation by repeated variation, It 
is néedless to state to a group of students of folklore that not 
one of them is exactly identical with those of Tennessee, 
Since the publication of that book, until recently nom 
other authentic book upon the subject has appeared, In 1936 
the Tafdy Publishine Comvany of Dallas brought out a volume 
called Swing and Turn , written by William A. Owens and deal- 


ing with the Play-Party games of Texas, These games, a number 
ch are variants of. other, show ersater Similarity to 
those which ny wife and I remember, from our own youth than do > 
those of the Indiana book; though still never exactly the same. — 
; The closer similarity is easily explainable by the fact that 
Ie parts of Texas were settled Speectly from middle Tennessee. 
: The same thing is true of Oklahoma, whose Play-Party~Rames 


are given publication in a book released just this year by the 


University of Nebraska; ‘The American Play-Party Song , by Dr. 


Benjamin Botkin, of the University of Oklahoma. This is a very 
scholarly work; the product of extensive tesearch, and featured 
by exhaustive references, It contains fewer tunes, however, 

in comparison kh the nase of words, than do either of the 
others names, and its seecrigesune playing-directions are 


not sufficient to give much idea of the dance figures. The 
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eriphasis is so completely unon the words that tke other 
elements are largely lost, and Dr. — includes many 
songs and rhymes drat have little or ho relation to the Play- 
Party Game 3, 

So far as we know there has been little effort made to . 
collect and compare tunes and dance figures, the two things 


which with the words make up the old Pley~Party Games. 


- Since all three things weregessential, it is as necessary 


to examine the music and the action as it is to find the 


words, if we are to get any true picture of our ancestral 


dances. For instance, we find ‘two collections of Singing — —— 


games copying exactly the music of Elizabeth Cte for 


> 


#O1d Dan Tucker". Miss Burchenal includes this as a coun- 
try dance, and gives dance calls and instrumental music. 
with it, but no song. As we knew it along the o Fork 
veal ago, there was no instrumental music and no calls; 

the song supplied both. | 

In the sae manner the collectors have confused the 
tune of "Ola Betsy Lina” with men Listie Indians", though 
the tunes as we know then aR stailar are quite distinct. 
This is not to say that these collectors did not correctly 
report the tunes they found, for variation is always found 


in this material, but their easy identification of the tune 


' with some existing written music and their pe to give 


as many variants of the tunes as do of 1 words is 


at least an indication that.more work is négded in finding 


tunes. 
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4 In these old dances there was no emphasis upon steps, 
ure, nor position. A simple step, with an occa- 
the foot as it moved over the floor, iced 
for every ee though the. rhythm was often perfect. The 
high-stepping, kiekine, bending, and swaying the 
‘dances were all unknown, The dancing, position was likewise 
Simple. Hand-in-hand or arm-in-arm, the partners made all the 
' swings and turns and promenades. The man never placed his 
‘arm around the girl’ nor his hand upon her-person, except to 


‘take her hand or her arn. The close bodily contact practised 


in the dances now, ‘would have disgraced our grandmothers for . 


life. In middle Tennessee, the man was always on the right | 
of his partner in the old Play-Party Games, though this was 
reversed in what was called regular dancing, with fiddle and — 
called set. 
The se old games were osdentially group dances, and the 
» crtnbisel idea was the patternYof the group movement; a set 
of figures through which the whole group moved in time to 


/ the words ‘and music of the song; all the schanges being timed 


by the words. pnere was no instrumental music: every change 
of partners; every swing and tunes ey action was upon a 
certain wo rd or syllable. There was also a dramatic elenent, 
the pattern a some life situation, more or less 
Often, also, there was a game .or contest embodied 
i {the dance, the object usually being the securing of a partner, 
My wife and I have found here in the valley of whe Caney 
Fork Kiver adhe form of nearly all the games listed by any 
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96 
writer which we heve consulted, taking into account the ro= 
semdlances mentioned above. So many of them, however, are ; 
ig | closeiy relat«d variants of cach othr, that wo Have re- 
corded a smaller number than some other collectors. T have 
attempted to write the melodies as I remember them, and as 
“if ) my wife remembers them, checking these memories with those 
of as many older people as possible. I have not ‘been satise- + > 
fied with any single version, but have examined every pos- 
sible source. It is very difficult to Juage between the con= 
flicting memories, but we have worked hard to get the com- 


mon tradition, and have many witnesses, We have included 


careful playing directions, with diagrams where they seemed 


To the collection, of theses old dances there dre oR | 
yy | and serious obstacles: the most serious being the failing 
memory of the aged people who alone can remember them. 
Many of the words and the tunes and the aewee are com- 
pletely forgotten, and others are mixed in almost hopeless { 
confusion in the minds of those who have not thought of them 
for years together. It is a rare exception to find a,person § 
who can remember all three elements - words, music, and 
actidn - of a single game in right form and relation. When 
. consider that all three of these elements varied from 
F time to time and from place to place, and indeed at the 


Slightest whim of any participant; the task of bringing 3%): 


order out of the chaotic reports seems hopeless, And truly 
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it is hopeless for any but a native of those favored localitics 
whe re these .dance’s have persisted until recent years. An inves- 
tigator ‘from another section might find the words of many of 
them, and eae sort them.out into a fair a. of 
their actual use. Hie would have much more trouble with the 
agtion; so sasy to confuse in the memory and so hard to des- 
cribe,y as ‘witness thsa.failure of the few who have reported, 
+o discover that the man was on the Ment, though any old wper- 
son who actually participated will tell you so, that.is, in 
the section we have investigated. 
But it ds tuns that’ offers groatest difficulty: In- 

deed we moderns can not even hear he Old melodies. To our 
ears, attuned fo the major mode,* and Listening always for \ 
the accustomed chords, these strange 514 tunes of ancient 
tone families make no mepeal. With weed # set to the swing 
rhythms not appreciate the Simple march- 
ing measures of the old music. Yet, if we could get away 

- from the radio and the piano and the other noisy music of 
every day, and listen to someone who could really sing ‘ht 
we should discover in these old folksongs a swestness, never | 
suspected; innocent of harmony, and depending solely upon a 
thy thnic succession of cadences repeated until their every 
bone in soul of the hearer. 


tn spite all their vicissitudes: forgotten because ~“ 


unwritten; Overlaid and changed by modern music; forced by 
; the piano and the fretted strings to conform to the favored 
scale; twisted to fit chords for whi 
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h they were never intended; 
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yet does their beauty persist, to haunt the souls of our 


musically minded, who find the song of some old mountaineer 


enchanting. 
_- Dimly recognizing our loss, many modern musicians We >. 
7 trying to find and play our so-called mountain music, but | 
they seldom catch the spirit of” ¢ the fragments they discover, ‘ 
I am filler with to ilr. Bryan; who has’ a 
beautiful symphdny around some of the old folk tuiin This 
is is py, contrast to those who poke fun at the "hill- 
billies", mutilate the old songs, aad burlesque them in ti}o 
coarsest manner. This mockery and ridicule is an attitude 
that we who love our folk music should resist with all our 
powcr. For them to thus hold our mountain people up to 
‘ridicule ‘should arouse all whe | fighting blood for which we 
“ gre ul people pp mous. We should not allow our Tennessee 
folk. songs; ane Jiu American music, produced by the 
te purest strain of Americans; to be thus degraded to a hie 
of contemptous laughter by a heedless mob. Instead, we 
“should redouble cur efforts to find the folk songs and folk 
| dances of our TWhnesses ancestors before they are "discove red" 


J by those who can not, understand nor appreciate them. We need 


2 ‘hore a@pmpathetic workers among these hills, more seekers 
> among Our own peoplo; who will patiently collect and compare ~ 


P until our treasury of a lore is complote. 


And why are we sO a xious to find and preserve these 


a 


1. Mr. Charles.F. Bryanf Director of Music at Tennessee 
Palytechnic Institute, Cookeville, Tennessee 
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fading traditions? Why should we take such pains’ to save these 
lost melodies and forgott phrases? Because they are the 
material of romance, the background of literary beauty, and 
‘the deep roots of music and art. On the lore of a people are 
all their richest achiovouent s built. If ever Tennessee has 
a great poet or a great ant: he will/be one whose men 
ory is filled with “onnessec folklore, 
In our schools we teach as literature"The Lady of The 
Laxe™:a poen of such heart-stirring ipveiihess that thou- 
sands of people have journeyed halfway around the oes see 
the hills whose legends and Songs have found in it their cul- 
> ination, Sir Walter Scott was a native of those hills, and 
their folklore filled his heart and \soul, though his neigh- 
nie of the Seot highiands had never seen in their homely 
traditions a oT , a story that would move the world. The 
song and the story were there, but until Scott, the great | 
heart of humanity had never Reard the mystic music of the 
Harp of “he North. 
Our Tennessee opens are as beautiful as those of 


a 


Scotland, inhabited by the same race, and as rich in song 


and story , though still without an interpreter. Let us be- 


| lieve: that the time will come when, under the touch of.a mas- 


| 


ter, the jegends and the folk music of these hills will be 


_ woven into a pattern of eternal bea, which shall thrill the 


hearts of men ‘throughout the ages, and shall prove that our 
people are what a prejudiced witness already believes: God's 


linest folk. 
4 Lic | McDowell 
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The 


- The leading article in this issue’ef the Bulletin ~ , 
is in the way of a preface to the Folk Dances of Tennessee 
just published by Mr. and iirs. L. LT, McDowell.” We are glad 
to. give place to this article for its own. sake,for it is a 
valuable statement as to the nature and vogue ofthe Play- 
Party game or Dance and is also an interesting account of 
the collectors method. | 


But we are evel more particularly glad to present this 
article as a practical way of calling attenfion to the new ‘ 
mcD...11 book. Some two years ago Mr. McDowell: brought out 
his Songs of the Old Camp Ground, a careful and extensive ' 
record of collecting and recording in the field of the re- . 
-ligious folk song of the valley of the Caney Fork River. 

| This more recent book takes its material from the same 
4solated valley in Middle Tennessee. The record includes 
words and music of the songs and a complete description of 
the steps and action for each dance.’ Many diagrams are giv- 
en as further aid to the reproduction of the dances, f 
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| Among tice gam2s or danc2s included are: "Mr.Boatlander" 
"Shoot the Buffalo", "Swing on the Corner", "Jump Josie", 
"Weevily Wheat", "Yonder Shs Comes", "Old Betsy Lina", “Long 
Sumner Day", "Poor Old Chminey Sweeper", "Alabama Girl", 


"Five Tinkers", and many others, é‘ i 
> 


\ 
Southeasterm Folklore Society Heating 


The Southeastern’ Folklore Society meets in Tennessee in 
April, 1939.%The meeting will be held in Knoxville at the 
_University of Tennessee, on friday and Saturday, April 7 
8. This meeting will bring to Tennessee a number of the -—. 
le#ding figures in folklore study in this section and in the 

entiré country =z will offer a progra: cf high value. 


| be able to print atleast a sketoh of the 
program of this mecting in.our next issue, but we note it 
here row, in the hope that many of our members will plan to 
“include it in their spring schedule, 3 


' The Editor hopes there will be some value in printing 
once each year a list of the members of the Society. We are 
listing here those who have paid dues for 1939 and also 
those who paid dues in 1938. iMembers are urged to report 
to us changes of = 


List of wlembers 


‘Anderson, Geneva -- Maryville 

Bass, wadding. | -- Carson-Newman College, Jefferson 
City 

Berry, U. S. Senator orge -- Vashington, D. C. 

Best, Edwin J, -- TVA, Knoxville 


Boggs, Ralph S. --Univ. of North Carolina, Chanel Hill 

‘North Carolina 

Boyd, W. B. -<- Chief Clerk, Dept. of Ag., Nashville 
Brown, Mrs. Lillie ii. _-Librarian, Nashville Public 

‘Library, Nasnville 

Burke, Dr. Chas. B. -- Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville& - 

Burns, Inez -- Maryville 

Campbell, tur. C. A. -- Maryville 

Campbell, Marie --- Inverness, wlabama 

Cantrell, J. By, - Alpine. 

Cartwright, A. -- Univ. of Oklahoma, Norman, 

Oklahoma 
Chambers, Catherine -- Gordonsville 
Cooper, Hugh BY -- 1311 Clay Street, ‘Nashville 
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Cornwall, Ruby -- Aartsville | \ 
Crabbe, Dr. A. L. -- Peabody Collegé, Nashville 

Crawford, Dr. L. W. -= Peabody Colleze, Nashville 
Crawford, Mrs. Milton Abby -- 508 Fortwood Place, Chat- 


tanooga 
Echols, Clara Dale--- Wendover above CO<; | 
Kentucky 7 
Evins, S. C. -- Culleoka | 
Farr, De. T. J. -- Tenn, Polytechnic Institute, Cookeville a. 
Fink, Paul M. -- Jonesboro \ 


Fite, D. Harley --Austin Peay Normal, Clarksville 
Fogle, Uscar M. -- Pleasant Hill Acadeny, Pleasant Hill 
Gatwood, E. J. -- 2309 Dixie Place, Nashville 

Herndren Joe -- 3515 Pittsburg Street, Houston, Texas 
Heydt, Hon. Herman A, -- 521 Fifth Avenue, New York City 
Horne, Dorothy -- Maryville 

Hunter, Dr. E. -- Maryville 

Hussey, Dr. George B. -- Maryville 

Jackson, Dr. George P, -- Vanderbilt Univ.,Nashville 
Johnson, Fraida -- Peabody College, Nashville 

Johnson, Jessie K, -=- Maryville 

Jones, Mrs. Flora -- Alpine 

Jones, Rev. Robert W. -- Dixie Aveniie ; Cookeville 
Kennedy, R. M. -~- Librarian, Univ. of "South Carolina, ~ 


“Columbia, "South Carolina 
Kirkland, Eawintc. Univ. of Tenn., Knoxville 
Klein, W. G. -- Alpine 


Lafrentz, Dr. F. W. 100 ‘Broadway ,.Rew City 
Lawson, Mrs. J, D. --+ Granny White Road, Nashville 
ileDowell, L. L.  -- Smithville 


MoDowell,, Mrs. LAL.# -- Smithville 

McGlasson, Cleo -- Cookeville 
McMullan, ‘Lois -- 21054 Dixie Place, Nashville 

May, Hugh J. -= Double Springs | 
Moore, Mrs. J, T. -- Algood aad 
Morgan, Dr. Arthur -- Yellow Springs, opie 

O'Dell, Mrs. J. Le 


O'Dell, Mrs, Ruth Newport 

Owens, "Bess Alice -- Pikeville Heatod College, Pikeville, 
Kentucky 

Pendleton, Dr, Chas, S, -- Peabody College, Nashville 

Pendleton, Mrs. Chas. S. -=- Peabody Céllege, Nashville 


Reese, Congressman Carroll -- U. S. Congress, Washing— 


‘ton, D. 
Riley’ Susan’B. -- Peabody College, Nashville 


Rogers, E. G. -- Carthage 
Rothermel, Theona -- Pleasant Hill Academy, Pleasant 


Hill 
joyster, stared) Varthage 
Sehom. Mrs. M, B Monterey é 
Shine, Dr. Hill -- Maryville | | 
Smith, Dr. J. M. Cookeville 
| 


. 


/ 
| | 
| 
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Taylor, Dr. -- Univ,of Ghicago, Chicago, Ill. 
Terry, Mrs. Benton -- Cookeville 
Upperman, Dr. H. 1. -- Baxter Seminary, Baxter | 
Wakefield, Paul -- Cornersvillie 
Wilson, Gypsy 223 Cherry Street, Pineville, Kentucky 
Young, Mrs, Hayden -- fe 
Zuber, Leo J. 212 Ro Avertue, Nashville 


Institutional 

The Library, Berea College, Berea , Kentucky 
Public Library, Bridgehampton, New York 
Chattanooga Public Library, Chattanooga - _ 
Cleveland Public Library, 325 Superior Avenue, N. z., 

Cleveland, Ohio \ 
The Library, »laryville College, Maryville 


‘Pheasant Hill Acadeny, Pleasant Hill 
Mrs. John +, Moore, Librarian, Tennessee State Library, 


Nashville 
The Library, Univ. of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North 
Carolina 


The Library, Univ. of, Tenn,, Knoxville 
The Library, Vanderbilt Univ., Nashville 
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Folklore Society de- 


pends on the collection of the One dol- 
far annual membership dues to print its 


Bulletin and carry 


If you have 


not paid your<1939 
dues, please send one* dollar to Miss Gene-‘- 


on its program. 


; va Anderson, Treasurer, Maryville, Tennessee, 
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